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provincial politics. To this end, at times its leaders resorted to acts 
which " verged on the methods of the sharp politician ". While admit- 
ting that often " the basis of their morality was defective ", that the 
Friends were often opportunists and sometimes violated their own prin- 
ciples, yet Dr. Sharpless maintains that in the main they remained true 
to their ideals and surrendered their political control rather than violate 
their principles. In discussing Penn's Indian policy, incidentally the 
opportunity is taken to controvert, with considerable success, the con- 
tention of Parkman and John Fiske that the success of this policy was 
due to the character of the Indians rather than to " Quaker justice ". 
The author, however, in his admiration for Quaker principles is led to 
declare that " the Declaration of Independence was simply the assertion 
of Penn's position (in regard to liberty), and the negative of the New 
England statement and practice ". This conclusion seems both forced 
and unjust. 

In the essays dealing with later conditions of Pennsylvania politics, 
not only does Dr. Sharpless easily refute the contention of the anony- 
mous author of " The Ills of Pennsylvania ", but in several of the other 
essays he endeavors to show, possibly with less success, the enduring 
effect of Quaker principles in American politics. He summons Friends 
to participate again actively in politics in order to aid in their purifica- 
tion and in securing greater efficiency in the government. It is of 
interest to note that since the publication of this volume, the author has 
put his precepts into practice by responding to the call of his fellow- 
citizens to stand for political office. 

There are a few instances of careless proof-reading in the volume, 
the most noticeable ones occurring on pages 39 and 42. 

Herman V. Ames. 

The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi. 
By Captain Philip Pittman, with introduction, notes and in- 
dex by Frank Heywood Hodder. (Cleveland: A. H. Clark 
Company. 1906. Pp. 165.) 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residence in the Illinois 
Territory: 18 17-18 18. By Elias Pym Fordham. Edited by 
Frederick Austin Ogg. (Cleveland: A. Ff. Clark Company. 
1906. Pp. 248.) 

Audubon's Western Journal: 1849-1850, with biographical memoir 
by his daughter, Maria A. Audubon, introduction, notes, and 
index by Frank Heywood Hodder. (Cleveland: A. H. Clark 
Company. 1906. Pp. 243.) 

This Western publishing house continues its contributions to the 
study of Western history by three volumes, only one of which is a 
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reprint. Chronologically the books extend over nearly a century of 
American history and geographically they reach from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

In point of time, the first place belongs to Pittman's brief descrip- 
tions. The scanty observations on the posts and settlements along the 
Mississippi recorded by this British engineer would scarcely have been 
worth placing in type in 1770 or reprinting at the present day had 
chroniclers been more numerous in the isolated French villages after the 
Jesuit Relations ceased and before the advent of George Rogers Clark 
and Governor John Todd. Pittman as an ensign in the British army 
entered the Floridas with His Majesty's troops soon after the transfer in 
1763 from Spanish to British control. During the ensuing five years he 
was engaged in making surveys along the Mississippi and the Gulf tribu- 
taries. The travel necessary to these labors gave him opportunity of 
making observations which he used later in his descriptions. Beginning 
with the Balise, a defensive post maintained on an island near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, Pittman described in order the settlements and 
the mouths of the principal tributaries as one advances up the river to the 
village of St. Louis. The latter contained at this time about twenty 
families. To New Orleans he naturally gave the largest space, making 
what is really a history of the beginnings of the city. In this connection 
he printed, as an appendix, an edict adopted by the council of the city in 
1768 during a contest between the French inhabitants and the Spanish 
authorities. Pittman's maps, which have been used so frequently by 
writers and by other engineers, are reprinted in the present volume. The 
notes made for this edition while not voluminous are of decided value. 

More than half a century after Pittman was describing the French 
villages in the fertile American Bottom of Illinois, another Englishman 
was picturing to his countrymen the attractions of the same lands as an 
inducement to migration. Fordham came to America with Birkbeck in 
1817 when the latter attempted with George Flower to transplant a bit of 
old England to the Illinois Territory. The Narrative is made up of 
transcripts taken from the letters of Fordham and from a journal during 
his American trip, and " positively identified " as his work, although the 
names of the persons in England to whom the letters were addressed 
were not copied. The transcripts descended through Fordham's niece to 
her son, Dr. Spence, of Cleveland, Ohio, in whose hands they now are. 
They are here printed as originals. 

Seven of the letters were written at various points on the inland 
journey from Virginia to southern Indiana and ten from the several 
places visited by Fordham in the region thereabouts. The journal was 
kept at the English settlements in Illinois during the winter of 1817 and 
1818. The observations are chiefly on the quality of the soil, the variety 
of the trees, and the distinctive characteristics of the inhabitants. Ford- 
ham belongs to the class of writers such as Birkbeck, Flint, Fearon, 
Welby and others who journeyed along the Ohio River during the period 
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immediately following the War of 1812. He shared their antipathy to 
the system of slavery and abhorred with them the loose morals of many 
of the frontier settlers. But as the editor, Mr. Ogg, points out, he is 
less prejudiced than most of his fellow commentators, having no pre- 
conceived ideas and being no agent either for the encouragement or dis- 
couragement of immigration. " He represents the type of English emi- 
grant all too rare, who appreciated to the full the manifold incon- 
veniences and deprivations of a new country but yet had faith to believe 
that the difficulties were only temporary and that incessant industry was 
all that was needed to transform the crude backwoods settlements into 
nourishing and enlightened commonwealths." It might be added that 
Mr. Ogg's prefatory description of the westward movement during this 
period, showing the economic condition of both Old and New World 
under which Fordham made his tour and his observations, is as interest- 
ing as anything Fordham wrote. An excellent list of books is appended 
by the editor embracing contemporary descriptions of western travel. 

The poisonous stings of mosquitos in the lowlands along the Ohio and 
the torturing thirst of the adjacent prairies were repeated in the ex- 
periences of another pioneer in the westward movement thirty years 
later and many hundred miles to the southwest. Of such labor was it to 
found a republic and to carry civilization across a continent. Audubon's 
narrative differs from the others in the extent of its scientific information 
and its observations on natural history. The son of the great naturalist, 
and reared to outdoor life and study as his father's helper, John W. 
Audubon was selected as scientific observer to accompany a large expedi- 
tion sent out to the California gold-fields by some New York capitalists 
as a speculation. Owing to dissensions in the party and the abdication 
of the leader on the way, the command devolved upon Audubon, who 
conducted the company to Georgetown, California, above Sacramento. 
Here the Journal ends abruptly. 

For various reasons, the route selected was that from Brazos, Texas, 
across Mexico and modern Arizona to southern California. On the Gila 
River the party struck the old Kearney trail to California, which had 
now become an emigrant route in the rush to the gold-fields. Scienti- 
fically, the expedition was worth little to Audubon. His material for 
preserving and mounting specimens was abandoned along the route as 
the pack-animals became exhausted from thirst and lack of forage. 
Likewise, the hardships of the way prevented such extended note-taking 
as the naturalist had in contemplation. The journal must therefore 
stand as an interesting and intelligent description of one route to El 
Dorado. Persons interested in early California history will find here 
some descriptions of the conditions in the early days really worth read- 
ing. The uncertainty of the gold search, the disappointment of the 
seekers, and the various methods employed in prosecuting the work are 
well described. 

Nearly two hundred water-color sketches made on the journey were 
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lost at sea on the return trip. Of the few that were preserved, five are 
reproduced in the volume. Of these, a view of the city of San Fran- 
cisco in 1850 is especially interesting. A map showing Audubon's route 
is added. Edwin E. Sparks. 

A Political History of the State of New York. By DeAlva Stan- 
wood Alexander. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1906. Two volumes, 1774-1832, 1833-1861 ; pp. x, 405 ; vi, 444.) 

This work is almost the sole possessor of a very attractive field of 
study. Its only predecessor in the attempt to portray the whole pano- 
rama of political history in the state of New York is Jabez D. Ham- 
mond's old-fashioned and hopelessly inadequate work. Hammond's last 
volume, devoted to the biography of Silas Wright, does not quite reach 
the middle point of the nineteenth century. Our author interprets his 
title literally. Although the Revolution did not break the continuity of 
local party development, the political history of the colony of New York 
is ignored. To the closely balanced party strife during the initial stages 
of the Revolution he makes only a few confused and confusing allusions 
in his introductory chapter. John Lamb, probably the most influential 
of the four principal leaders of the Liberty party in the city, is not even 
named. Into the same oblivion has fallen William Mooney, the chief 
founder of the Tammany Society. With the second chapter the curtain 
rises at once upon the adoption of the constitution of 1777, and the in- 
auguration of the first elected governor of the state upon the historic 
barrel in front of Kingston courthouse. 

The author's plan of composition is indicated in these sentences from 
the preface to the first volume : " Indeed, the history of a State or Nation 
is largely the history of a few leading men, and it is of such men only, 
with some of their more prominent contemporaries, that the author has 
attempted to write. . . . Rarely more than two controlling spirits appear 
at a time, and, as these pass into apogee, younger men of approved 
capacity are ready to take their places." 

This theory enables the author to follow rather closely in Hammond's 
track, although he avoids the dreary verbiage of the elder author, and 
makes good use of biographies and memoirs relating to the characters 
who sustain the constant duel in the centre of his stage. Three hundred 
and forty out of the four hundred and five pages in the first volume are 
devoted to the personal fortunes of the two Clintons on the one side, and 
to the long succession of their opponents on the other, Schuyler, Hamil- 
ton, Burr, the Livingston clan, Tompkins, Van Buren and the Albany 
Regency. The last fifty pages contain a rapid review of events from 
1828 to 1834, setting the scenery for the next great duel between " two 
controlling spirits ", Martin Van Buren and Thurlow Weed. 

In the second volume the first seven chapters describe the leadership 
of Van Buren, Marcy, Wright and Croswell against the famous firm of 
Seward and Weed, to which Greeley was now to be added — and with 



